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The platypus has been adopted by the Australian Federal Police 
as a symbol representing the diverse requirements placed on 
members in the execution of their duties. 

This unique and tenacious Australian animal is a survivor against 
increasing pressure from today's environment. It leaves no stone 
unturned in its daily pursuits and has equipped itself with a range 
of features to adapt to changes over many years. 

It is capable of passing unnoticed if required, yet it demonstrates 
an unfailing dedication to explore all possibilities in an effort to 
maintain its special place in Australia's environment. 

Although generally a peaceful animal, the platypus is able to defend 
itself, if necessary, with a venomous spur. This is done, at times, 
against larger and more powerful opponents - a quality admired 
and respected by members of the Australian Federal Police. 
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As you will see in this edition of 
Platypus, 2010 is proving to be 
an eventful year for the AFP. In line 
with the recommendations of the 
Federal Audit of Police Capabilities 
(the Beale Review), and to more 
accurately reflect national security 
priorities, we have recently refined 
the structure of the organisation. 

The appointment of a third Deputy 
Commissioner better aligns the 
AFP to meet the demands of the 
ever-changing law enforcement 
environment. I welcome the 
opportunity to introduce Andrew 
Colvin, Peter Drennan and Michael 
Phelan in this edition. 

Structurally, we have also redefined 
our operations to fit within the 
new Organised Crime Strategic 
Framework as outlined by the 
Australian Government. This has 
had a significant impact on our 
Border and International, and 
Economic and Special Operations 
portfolios. The functions of both 
portfolios have been realigned into 
two new portfolios named Serious 
and Organised Crime and Crime 
Operations. The realignment of our 
priorities will help to ensure the 
AFP continues to play an effective 
and constructive role within the 
whole-of-government commitment 
to combating organised crime and 
other criminal activities that pose a 
risk to our national security. 

One way in which we already 
contribute to this effort is through 
international deployments to 
countries such as Afghanistan. 

Our members do a fantastic job in 
helping the Afghan National Police 
build their capabilities across a 


range of policing duties, and this 
issue of Platypus provides some 
insight into the difficulties they face. 

It is likely that our role in 
Afghanistan will continue for 
some time. The work we do there 
is an important component of the 
overall strategy to protect Australia's 
interests, through building global 
stability and in disrupting the 
activities of organised crime 
syndicates. Helping to build strong 
governance structures in countries 
like Afghanistan makes it more 
difficult for criminals to engage in 
activities such as drug trafficking. 

AFP operations targeting these 
activities stretch from Afghanistan 
to the streets of our own cities 
and towns as we work with our 
State and Territory counterparts 
to combat the scourge of illicit 
drugs. One example of the success 
such cooperation can bring is 
highlighted in this edition. The 
AFP, together with other State and 
Federal agencies, was recently 
invited by Cambodian authorities 
to take part in the destruction 
of several tonnes of safrole oil, 
a precursor chemical used in 
the production of ecstasy. This is 
another example of the importance 
of partnerships in combating illicit 
drugs, through sharing resources 
and information. 

Recently, Minister for Home Affairs 
Brendan O'Connor opened the 
Australian Illicit Drug Data Centre 
which will operate under the 
auspices of the AFP. This centre will 
provide drug profiling information 
on seizures at our borders and from 
the streets. For the first time, all law 


enforcement agencies in Australia 
will have access to intelligence 
information detailing the chemical 
signatures of drugs that show 
where they originated and where 
they were manufactured. This is an 
important step forward in the fight 
against illicit drug use in Australia 
and in this issue we look at the 
developments that led us to this 
point. 

In this edition, we also bid farewell 
to one of the longest serving 
members of the AFP executive, 
James Robertson, who will 
be leaving the AFP in July. Dr 
Robertson began his role in the 
forensic services area 20 years 
ago and will leave us after having 
made an enormous contribution to 
improving our forensic capabilities. 
Dr Robertson has handed over 
the reins at Forensics to Assistant 
Commissioner Julian Slater, but 
he will remain with the AFP until 
July to oversee the implementation 
of recommendations of the Beale 
review, helping to lay out the 
blueprint for the AFP's future. 

The next 1 2 months will be 
a significant period for the 
organisation and I encourage you 
to find out more about what will be 
happening by reading this edition 
of Platypus. 


TW Negus 
Commissioner 
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Audit examines the changing 
face of policing 


A renewed focus on serious and organised crime and the ongoing threat of terrorism has 
given the AFP an opportunity to redefine its operations to more accurately reflect national 
security priorities. 


One of the key elements 
underpinning the AFP's 
decision to review its business 
priorities has been the findings 
of the Federal Audit of Police 
Capabilities (the Beale Review). 
The Review was conducted last 
year as part of an Australian 
Government commitment to 
developing a five-point plan for 
the AFP and to examine the 
organisation's capabilities for 
policing and law enforcement 
now and into the future. Many 
of the issues identified in the 
Review had already been 
acknowledged by the AFP 
through an ongoing process 
of review and improvement 
to services, and the Review 
provided a framework for 
such changes to be effectively 
implemented. 

The Beale Review concluded 
that the national interest in 
policing has changed - a 


conclusion based on the fact 
that policing is now recognised 
as an essential element of 
national security. There is also 
far greater recognition of the 
need for cooperation among 
Commonwealth, State and 
Territory police agencies, 
particularly in providing an 
effective, collective response 
to terrorism and serious and 
organised crime. This was 
reinforced by Mr Beale, who 
recognised that a whole- 
of-government approach is 
essential in addressing the 
complexities of policing in 
today's rapidly changing world. 

The Beale Review was 
established to examine 
the capabilities, operating 
arrangements and governance 
of the AFP, as well as AFP 
budgets and programs, 
aviation security, international 
deployments and law 


enforcement interoperability 
across the Commonwealth. 

In all, the Review contained 
1 10 findings and 40 
recommendations on AFP 
activities and operations. 

One key recommendation 
centres on funding 
arrangements for the AFP. 

The Review found that a new 
structure was needed to provide 
flexibility for the AFP to meet 
existing and emerging priorities. 
As such, in its response to the 
review the Government has 
agreed to important structural 
reforms to the budget. This 
will provide greater financial 
certainty to the organisation, 
enabling the AFP to adjust 
rapidly to changes in strategic 
policing objectives and to create 
operational efficiencies. 

The Review also examined 
policing and security at 
Australia's 1 1 major airports. 







noting the importance of 
aviation within a national 
security context. However, it 
found there had been difficulties 
in achieving a consistent 
approach to policing in 
this arena: 

"Aviation security and in 
particular the policing of 
Australia's principal airports , 
has been a subject of 
Commonwealth and State 
controversy since 1970. 
Following the application 
of State criminal laws (as 
Commonwealth law) to airports 
in that year the Commonwealth 
has made a number of attempts 
to extricate itself from the 
policing of airports, recognising 
a strong link between criminal 
threats to airports: the local 
criminal milieu and State 
police capabilities: while 
simultaneously acknowledging 
its responsibilities under 
international law for aviation 
security It has never succeeded 
in passing responsibility 
completely and clearly to 
the states. 

Over the years this has led to 
what is described as a hybrid 
model, with the Commonwealth 
providing the funding and 
Protective Service Officers 
while State police forces 
provide the bulk of the sworn 
police members." 

The Review concluded that 
transferring full responsibility 
for policing at airports to the 
Commonwealth would create 
more efficient staffing models 
and significantly reduce the 


overall cost while maintaining 
public expectations for 
consistently high standards 
and approaches to aviation 
security. It recommended 
the Commonwealth accepts 
responsibility for funding and 
staffing policing capabilities 
at Australia's major airports, 
enabling a nationally 
coordinated approach. It 
also recommended that the 
Commonwealth negotiates 
with the States to put 
appropriate legislation and 
agreements in place to enable 
AFP members to effectively 
exercise their policing duties 
at Australian airports. 

In addition to practical 
considerations, the Review also 
examined the way the AFP 
manages its operational areas. It 
recommended the AFP appoint 
a third Deputy Commissioner to 
enhance the AFP's capabilities, 
and the position of Deputy 
Commissioner Close Operations 
Support has now been filled. In 
conjunction with this decision, 
AFP Commissioner Tony Negus 
has been working with the 
AFP's peak advisory body, the 
Strategic Leaders Group (SLG) 
to revise and improve the 
AFP's functional structure. 

This will enhance capabilities 
in areas such as serious and 
organised crime, in line with 
the Australian Government's 
national security priorities. 

The view of the SLG is that 
while the functional model 
has served the AFP well in 
recent years in responding to 


community needs. Government 
priorities and emerging crime, 
the areas of responsibility for 
the Border and International 
and Economic and Special 
Operations portfolios 
have become increasingly 
intertwined. The SLG expressed 
the strong view that drugs, 
fraud, money laundering and 
other elements of organised 
crime should be looked at 
holistically rather 
than in separate AFP streams 
of activity. 

As a result the AFP's 
organisational structure 
has been changed. Two 
new portfolios. Serious and 
Organised Crime and Crime 
Operations, have been 
created to deal this crime 
type in a more holistic way, 
without compromising AFP 
investigations. The new structure 
also takes into account the 
introduction of the Australian 
Government's Organised Crime 
Framework and the whole- 
of-government approach to 
dealing with organised crime as 
an issue of national security. The 
Review's findings also reflect 
the AFP's broader strategic view 
that combating organised crime 
will increasingly involve working 
with key partners through multi¬ 
agency and multi-jurisdictional 
task forces to investigate a 
broad range of offences. 

"The focus of the SLG is 
on maximising the AFP's 
operational performance and 
I am confident that these 
new arrangements will help 
the AFP to better respond 




to the emerging criminal 
environment as well as 
providing improved support 
and advice to Government and 
our law enforcement partners," 
Commissioner Negus said. 

The Review acknowledged 
the successful use of joint 
taskforces involving the 
Commonwealth and State 
and Territory agencies to 
tackle serious crime and 
security issues. The ongoing 
development of an increasingly 
effective national infrastructure 
through CrimTrac, The 
Australian Transaction Reports 
and Analysis Centre and the 
Australian Crime Commission 
is one way law enforcement 
agencies are being supported 
through the provision of 
real-time information 
and intelligence. 

But the Review says "there is 
still a distance to go to achieve 
seamless interoperability of 
policing systems." 

The Review also suggests that 
further to commitments made 
by the Australian Government 
and recommendations made 
by the Clarke Inquiry and the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee 
on the Australian Crime 
Commission, it is essential 
that interoperable case 
management systems between 
Federal and State agencies 
be developed as soon as 
practicable. It also recommends 
the introduction of intelligence¬ 
sharing mechanisms across 
all Australian law enforcement 
agencies and the development 


of national centres of excellence 
in forensic science. 

The audit also acknowledged 
the AFP's ongoing role in 
providing an effective and 
flexible policing response 
to problems of instability in 
the Asia-Pacific region, and 
around the world. It also 
recognised the importance 
of the AFP's partnership with 
the Department of Defence in 
key peacekeeping operations. 
The future strategy for AFP 
international deployments will 
soon be reviewed as required 
by the terms of its budgetary 
approvals. The Beale Review 
recommended that this focus 
on capabilities in the context 
of Australia's foreign and 
development policy objectives 
and complementary Australian 
Defence Force capabilities, not 
just staffing numbers. 

It said: "Policing capabilities 
require the complementary 
combination of a range of 
inputs including sworn police 
members: expert civilian 
analysts and technicians, 
scientists, administrative 
support staff, and logistic, 
technical and scientific 
equipment, and capital facilities. 
An over-emphasis on sworn 
police numbers and their 
funding fails to recognise these 
complementaries." 

Minister for Home Affairs 
Brendan O'Connor said that 
the Australian Government 
placed the highest priority on 
supporting the AFP's activities. 


and has increased funding to 
the AFP by $ 1 1 1 million 
this year. 

"As a result of this, the 
Government's commitment 
to strengthening the AFP, we 
have the most capable and the 
best equipped crime fighting 
organisation in the region," 
he said. 

The Review recommended that 
the AFP Commissioner respond 
to Ministerial Direction by 
providing a Statement of Intent 
under s 37(6) of the Australian 
Federal Police Act 19 79, which 
sets out how the AFP intends 
to give effect to the Minister's 
directions and the implications 
for the AFP's responsibilities. 

It said: "In time, both the 
Minister's direction and the 
Commissioner's statement of 
intent will be set in the context 
of the unfolding program of 
who/e-of-government strategies 
to address our major national 
security and crime risks." 

"The AFP's commitment to 
fighting terrorism and serious 
and organised crime is stronger 
than ever," Commissioner 
Negus said. 

"Our budget of more than $ 1.3 
billion and the implementation 
of the key recommendations 
made by the Beale Review will 
give the AFP the flexibility to 
meet the evolving challenges 
of policing." 
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Funding for future growth 


The AFP has grown significantly over the past decade, but its core budget has not. Now 
that's about to change. 


The next twelve months will 
be a period of significant 
change for the AFP, as it moves 
towards a more flexible and 
responsive operating structure. 
In conjunction with these 
changes, and in line with 
findings from the Beale Review, 
the AFP's funding model will 
also be restructured to ensure 
the effective and efficient 
delivery of business outcomes. 

While the AFP's budget has 
grown significantly over the 
past decade, from $385 million 
in 2000-01 to $1,361 million 
in 2009-10, the money has 
often been allocated under 
short term program funding 
which lapses after a set period 
of time. This means that core 
elements of AFP business, 
such as some aspects of the 
counter-terrorism regional law 
enforcement strategy and 
the National Missing Persons 
Coordination Centre, are not 
able to plan beyond a four-year 
funding cycle. 

Currently, nearly three quarters 
of the AFP's budget is tied up in 
more than 60 separate time- 
limited funding initiatives. As 
the Beale Review recognised, 
this has a significant impact 
on the AFP's ability to plan 
over the medium to long-term. 
For example, such funding 
arrangements affect the 
engagement and development 
of staff, and the acquisition 
of equipment or other assets. 

It also complicates the AFP's 


internal and external reporting 
obligations and ties up 
administrative resources. 

The Commonwealth has 
accepted the review's 
recommendation to overhaul 
funding arrangements for 
the AFP, and is moving to 
incorporate the majority of 
lapsing funding initiatives into 
base funding. In response, the 
AFP is also in the process of 
refocusing its existing program 
budget structure to ensure 
appropriate funding is allocated 
to meet the required outcomes, 
with priorities to be determined 
in line with Ministerial direction. 


The Coordinator of the 
AFP's Strategic Budgets and 
Reporting team, Richard 
Swain, says this will give the 
organisation more flexibility to 
meet its operational objectives. 

"The new structure will provide 
flexibility in the allocation of 
resources so that we can deliver 
business outcomes more 
effectively and efficiently," 
he said. 

"In conjunction with recent 
changes to the AFP's 
organisational structure, it 
will also help us to provide a 
more responsive operational 
framework. This means that 







we will be able to focus on 
delivery of services rather than 
budgetary constraints or trying 
to find sources of funding to 
meet our obligations." 

He said one of the problems 
with the previous model was 
that it created funding silos, 
where money was allocated 
to a particular program and 
could not be diverted if other 
operations became a higher 
priority. But Mr Swain says there 
is still a role for terminating 
funding within the AFP. 

"For example funding 
for additional security 
requirements for the Melbourne 
Commonwealth Games 
terminated after the Games 
concluded," he said. 

The International Deployment 
Group (IDG) is another area 
in the AFP where terminating 
funding allocations may 
be provided to the AFP 


by Government in relation 
to specific missions. And 
while changes to funding 
arrangements will affect the 
whole organisation, the Beale 
Review made some specific 
observations in relation to the 
IDG, particularly in relation to 
the funding arrangements for 
international deployments. 

Aviation is another portfolio 
which is directly affected by 
budgetary recommendations in 
the Beale Review. In December, 
the Australian Government 
announced that it would move 
forward with significant reforms 
to policing at Australia's 1 1 
major airports. 

It also agreed to implement 
recommended changes to 
funding arrangements within 
the Aviation portfolio on the 
proviso that it would be at no 
extra cost to the existing budget. 
To implement the changes, the 
AFP has introduced Project 


Macer which will manage the 
transition to an 'All-In' model of 
airport policing over the next 
five years. The Commonwealth 
will assume responsibility for 
the policing presence at the 
1 1 airports and will negotiate 
with the States and Territories to 
ensure that AFP members have 
appropriate police powers in 
each jurisdiction. These changes 
will provide efficiencies through 
the better tasking of police at 
airports and the streamlining of 
budgetary planning processes 
for airport policing. 

While changes to the AFP's 
budgetary process will be 
implemented over the next 
budgetary cycle, Mr Swain 
says some of the benefits will 
become immediately apparent. 

"Allocating the funding base 
across the program structure 
will allow the AFP to better 
align with the Government's 
priorities, link its performance 
to the budget and report to 
Government," he said. 

"It will also create efficiencies, 
streamline reporting processes 
and create increased 
transparency in reporting by 
simplifying the process. This 
administrative dividend means 
that we will be able to focus on 
delivering outcomes, helping to 
create a more effective AFP." 
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A shift in power - from AC to DC 


The rapid growth of the AFP in recent years and a greater focus on national and 
international operations has created new challenges for the AFP executive and 
their support personnel. 


As a result of recommendations 
made in the Beale Review, 
the AFP has appointed a 
third Deputy Commissioner 
to the executive. The new 
organisational structure focuses 
on the AFP's main operational 
areas and provides a higher 
level of national coordination 
and support to these areas. 

The two existing Deputy 
Commissioner roles were 
left vacant when John 
Lawler left the AFP to head 
up the Australian Crime 
Commission and Tony Negus 
was promoted to the role of 
AFP Commissioner. After the 
creation of the extra position 
and an extremely competitive 
selection process, three former 
Assistant Commissioners have 
now been promoted. Peter 
Drennan has been appointed as 
Deputy Commissioner National 
Security, Andrew Colvin is 
now Deputy Commissioner 
Operations, and Michael 
Phelan has taken up the 
newly created position of 
Deputy Commissioner Close 
Operations Support. 

A career police officer, Peter 
Drennan joined the AFP in 
1 979 as a uniformed constable 
in Canberra. Over the years he 
has worked across all areas of 


the AFP, including national and 
international operations and 
community policing. During 
this time his roles have included 
managing the Sydney office 
and AFP activities in NSW, 
National Manager Border 
and International, National 
Manager Economic and Special 
Operations and National 
Manager Counter Terrorism. 

Deputy Commissioner Drennan 
has undertaken studies at a 
postgraduate level in human 
resources management, police 
executive leadership programs 
with the Australian Institute 
of Police Management and 
external programs with the 
Australian Graduate School of 
Management and the Australian 
Institute of Company Directors. 

But he says some of the best 
moments of his career have 
been during periods when 
he was actively involved 
in operational activities, 
particularly during his time 
in Hong Kong as the AFP's 
Senior Liaison Officer. During 
this period he was responsible 
for AFP operations, criminal 
intelligence and relationships 
in Hong Kong, Macau, Taiwan, 
Japan and Korea. He was 
also responsible for overall 


coordination of AFP activities 
throughout East Asia at a time 
when the AFP experienced 
unprecedented success in 
narcotic seizures and disruption 
of transnational criminal activity. 

His new role includes 
responsibility for Counter 
Terrorism, both domestic 
and international. Aviation, 
Protection, and the International 
Deployment Group. 

"The challenge is the complexity 
of the role, and where it sits 
within the framework of 
what the AFP does," Deputy 
Commissioner Drennan said. 

"While each portfolio is 
very different, there is 
interconnectivity between 
the functions and how 
they fit in with the 
Government's priorities." 

Deputy Commissioner Drennan 
believes the implementation of 
the third Deputy Commissioner 
role recognises the growth of 
the AFP and the increasing 
complexity of the environment 
in which it operates. He also 
says the changes to the AFP's 
funding structure are an 
evolution and a revolution - 
one that will allow the AFP the 
flexibility to directly fund its 
priority areas. 




Deputy Commissioner Drennan Deputy Commissioner Colvin Deputy Commissioner Phelan 


When he's not in the office 
Deputy Commissioner Drennan 
pursues his two passions: 
photography and mountain 
trekking. He has trekked in the 
Himalayas, the Andes, New 
Zealand, Canada, Alaska 
and Tanzania. 

"But it's the challenge of what I 
do and making a real difference 
that makes me want to come to 
work each day," he said. 

"The work we do every day 
actually saves people's lives. 

You can't get any more 
rewarding than that." 

His passion for policing is 
shared by his fellow Deputies. 
Andrew Colvin will take up the 
role in June, after completing 
a Masters Degree in Public 
Administration at Harvard 
University in the United States. 
He is an advocate for creating 
development opportunities for 
members both within the AFP 
and externally. 

"When I return I look forward 
to reconnecting with members 
across all of our locations and 
hearing from them about their 
work, their challenges and what 
more we can do to continue to 
improve the AFP." 


Deputy Commissioner Colvin's 
new role includes responsibility 
for Serious and Organised 
Crime, Crime Operations, the 
Asia Pacific Group on Money 
Laundering, and the AFP 
regional offices in Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth 
and Brisbane. 

"We are also constantly seeking 
to improve our effectiveness, 
and the new Serious and 
Organised Crime and Crime 
Operations portfolios are 
developments that I will enjoy 
leading." 

Deputy Commissioner Colvin 
has been a member of the AFP 
since 1 990. His recent roles 
include National Manager of 
High Tech Crime Operations, 
Chief of Staff and advising on 
the Street Review. His current 
study in the United States has 
enabled him to work with senior 
executives and experienced 
public officials from a range 
of government, military, 
non-government and private 
sector organisations. 

"My family and I have really 
enjoyed this opportunity to live 
and work overseas, and being 
here is not only a privilege and 
honour, but also a chance for 
the AFP to be represented on 


a platform that is unlike any 
other," Deputy Commissioner 
Colvin said. 

"A significant proportion of 
the students at the Harvard 
Kennedy School of Government 
have an international 
background, so the reach of 
this school beyond the USA is 
enormous. Out of approximately 
900 students, only six are 
police officers, so it is a great 
chance to showcase the work 
of the AFP. 

"I will take away many new 
skills and ideas from my time 
here that will help me in the 
new role, both personally 
and professionally. Harvard 
has a wealth of ideas and 
innovation, particularly within 
government, and many of 
these end up being adopted 
as best practice across the 
world. The opportunity to tap 
into this knowledge and build 
relationships for the future 
is important." 

For Deputy Commissioner 
Michael Phelan, finding 
innovative ways to boost 
resourcing for the AFP's 
investigative and operational 
activities is a key priority. In 
supporting the Commissioner's 
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vision to reinvigorate the 
amount of operational 
activity the AFP undertakes. 
Deputy Commissioner Phelan 
says he will need to find 
synergies between his areas 
of responsibility, and bring 
them together with a focus on 
supporting operational areas 
and streamlining processes to 
ensure resources get to where 
they are most needed. 

As a fourth-generation police 
officer, he understands the 
importance of having the right 
tools and people for the job. 
Deputy Commissioner Phelan 
has been a member of the AFP 
since 1 985 and has worked 
in a variety of fields, including 
community policing, national 
drug operations and fraud. In 
2000 he was posted to Manila 
as Senior Liaison Officer for two 
years, and was promoted to 
the Senior Executive Service 
on his return as Director 
Operations Support in the 
AFP's Brisbane Office. 

In 2003 he was appointed 
Director for Outcome Service 
Delivery, responsible for 
managing the systems needed 
to record the AFP's performance 
and core business outcomes, as 
well as managing operational 
client relationships. In 2004 


he was appointed Director of 
the Australian High Tech Crime 
Centre, and was then promoted 
to National Manager Border 
and International Network, 
responsible for managing 
the AFP's extensive 
overseas network. 

In 2007 Deputy Commissioner 
Phelan helped to negotiate a 
new Collective Agreement for 
the AFP, which meant that for 
the first time all AFP employees 
were covered under a single 
agreement. In September, he 
was appointed as ACT Chief 
Police Officer. 

He holds an Honours Degree 
in Law, a Degree in Commerce 
and has just completed 
a Masters in Business 
Administration. He is also a 
member of the Australian 
Institute of Company Directors. 

In his spare time. Deputy 
Commissioner Phelan enjoys 
spending time with his family 
and playing golf. He is also a 
dedicated supporter of 
the Sydney Swans AFL 
football team. 

His new role includes 
responsibility for Operations 
Support, including the 
Spectrum Program, the 


Intelligence Strategic Program, 
Media and Marketing, 
Intelligence, Forensic and Data 
Centres, and High Tech 
Crime Operations. 

He says bringing all these 
functions together under a 
single Deputy Commissioner 
will help to build a culture of 
support within the organisation. 

"The recommendations in the 
Beale Review will help the AFP 
to be more effective in meeting 
its obligations," he said. 

"This will allow the AFP 
executive to concentrate on 
strategic issues and enable 
Assistant Commissioners to 
concentrate on managing 
their day-to-day business. This 
means that even when we are 
facing new and unexpected 
challenges, we will have the 
tools we need to help keep 
Australia safe. The new phase 
we are entering will be a 
challenging but exciting time for 
the AFP and I'm looking forward 
to being a part of it." 
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The AFP's experiences in Afghanistan show there's a vast difference about what it means to 
be a police officer if you're from a country torn apart by conflict. 


Afghanistan is a country of 
stark beauty and contrasts. 

There are patches of lush green 
around watercourses and tracts 
of barren wasteland. Mountains 
appear to rise straight from 
desert plains. It is bone-chillingly 
cold in winter but temperatures 
soar during dry, dusty summers. 
Wild camels and goats roam 
freely, and communities made 
up of mud-brick homes known 
as quala seem to spring 
from nowhere. 

AFP members stationed in 
this country of contrasts are 
also struck by the immense 
differences between what it 
means to be a police officer in 
Australia and Afghanistan. To 
begin with, there are dangers 
associated with being a 
member of the Afghan National 
Police (ANP) that cannot be 
imagined in a stable democracy. 

Rather than walking the beat, 
ANP officers are responsible 
for running check-points and 
patrols in a country where 
insurgent forces and Improvised 
Explosive Devices create a 
highly dangerous working 
environment. Instead of 
oleoresin capsicum spray and 
Glock pistols, police carry 
AK-47 assault rifles, light 


machine guns and rocket- 
propelled grenades. Some 
also carry side-arms. Merely 
surviving can be a 
daily challenge. 

This creates a unique training 
environment and AFP members 
stationed at the Provisional 
Training Centre in Tarin Kowt, 
Uruzgan Province, know that 
ANP recruits have much more 
on their minds than passing an 
eight week course. The centre 
itself is a far cry from the AFP's 
training college at Barton 
in the ACT. 

It was built by the Dutch 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and is supported by NATO, 
the AFP, the European Union 
Police Mission and the United 
States Bureau for International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement 
Affairs. All deployed personnel 
are restricted to an inner 
compound which is protected 
from insurgent attacks by an 
outer perimeter fence, but this 
does not provide protection 
from the fine dust that seeps 
into every aspect of Afghan life. 
In summer it lies inches thick on 
the ground and clings to hair, 
skin and clothes. In rain or snow 
the landscape is transformed 
into a quagmire of sucking mud. 


Members of the AFP living at 
Tarin Kowt share a room the size 
of a small shipping container 
with three other people. The 
room contains two sets of 
double bunks, but there are no 
wardrobes or shelves. Members 
who want storage space are 
encouraged to build their 
own with materials from the 
storeroom. Toilet and shower 
facilities are in a separate 
building. Drinking water has to 
be shipped in because the local 
bore water is not suitable. 

For Australians, the diet can 
also be challenging. Most of 
the food is pre-cooked and 
frozen in Europe. So, while 
there is a cafe-style eatery 
which serves milkshakes and 
hamburgers, on weekends the 
mess serves a Dutch-themed 
brunch of pickled herrings and 
rollmops. However there is 
always plenty of food and fresh 
fruit is always available. 

For many Afghanis, hunger is a 
common complaint. Australians 
at the training centre say it is 
not uncommon to see ANP 
recruits filling their pockets with 
bread and fruit from the mess 
to take home to their families. 
Recruits will often have multiple 




servings at lunch, because it is 
the only meal they will get to 
eat that day. 

As a result some ANP recruits 
suffer from malnutrition or other 
health complaints. There are 
few medical facilities available 
in Afghanistan's rural areas, 
and minor illnesses can lead to 
serious health complications. 
AFP trainers need to take such 
issues into consideration during 
the course. 

Over the two months, Afghan 
recruits are given a full overview 
of the skills they will need 


as police officers. These are 
broken down into their basic 
components because, unlike 
Australia, the country's recent 
history has not provided a 
background of stability 
where the rule-of-law is 
taken for granted. 

ANP members are given 
instruction in values, ethics 
and police duties. They are 
introduced to the Afghan 
constitution and shown how 
it underpins everything they 
will do during their career 
as a police officer. This is an 
essential element of the work 
being done by agencies such 
as the AFP. Members of the 


ANP must understand why they 
need to uphold and protect 
rule-of-law principles if there is 
to be any chance of ongoing 
stability. The international 
community recognises that 
a strong commitment to the 
rule of law must underpin all 
training activities and capacity 
development programs that are 
underway in Afghanistan. 

In addition to this important 
work, the AFP also provides 
practical training to new 
members of the ANP. Recruits 
are instructed in the use of 
force, first aid and human rights. 
They are also taught how to 
investigate traffic violations. 









accidents and incidents of 
domestic violence. One week of 
the recruit course is dedicated 
to firearms training, another 
to tactical training and the 
final week involves a series of 
combined practical exercises. 

It will take time for the benefits 
of this kind of capacity-building 
work to flow through the entire 
ANP, although there are signs 
that the recruits are taking pride 
in their profession and the skills 
they learn from the AFP. For 


example, despite the significant 
personal danger they face from 
insurgents, six months after 
completing their course, ANP 
recruits are still wearing their 
full police uniform to work 
every day. 

These small but significant 
achievements help to motivate 
AFP members at the training 
centre. Superintendent Allan 
Spencer spent around nine 
months in Tarin Kowt working 
with ANP recruits. 


"Knowing that these men 
are proud of what they have 
learned and the skills they have 
developed gives me a real 
sense of achievement," he said. 

"It can be a very difficult 
working environment, and 
sometimes it's lonely, even with 
good communications between 
Afghanistan and Australia. 

But helping the ANP develop 
strong policing skills and a 
good governance framework 
is important to the country's 
future, and it's an honour to be 
able to be a part of that effort." 


01 : A footprint in the thick dust 02 : Sergeant Brett Swan shows Lieutenant General 
Mark Evans around the PTC 03 : A plane lands at Tarin Kowt in a cloud of dust 
04 : Snow turns the dust to slush 05 : Amenities block viewed from the living 
quarters at the PTC 06 : Aerial view of PTC. 
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Looking after our heritage 


A heritage building perched on a headland in northern Sydney is an idyllic location for a 
training facility, but its history and special location mean that redevelopment can create 
some unique challenges. 


The Australian Institute of Police 
Management (AIPM) at North Head 
in Sydney was built as a quarantine 
hospital in the early 1 900s. It is 
now managed by the AFP and 
construction work is underway 
to modernise the facility while 
preserving its unique environmental 
and heritage values. 

The AIPM provides a range of 
policing services for executives 
from law enforcement jurisdictions 
across Australia and internationally. 
Senior police from the UK, New 
Zealand and other countries have 
all taken part in courses offered 
by the AIPM. The redevelopment 
will help to ensure the site's future 
as a premier training facility with 
modern equipment and technology, 
without compromising its beauty or 
historic significance. 

Because of the heritage value of 
the buildings and the fact that 
the AIPM has been declared a 
State Significant Site under the 
NSW Environmental Planning 
and Assessment Act 1 9 7 9, and 
as a Controlled Action under the 
Commonwealth Environment 
Protection and Biodiversity 
Conservation Act 1999, the 
redevelopment project has had to 
meet strict and rigorous conditions 
from all levels of government. 

The AFP has consulted with local 
residents. Manly Council, NSW 
State Government departments 
and the Department of the 
Environment, Water, Heritage and 
the Arts to ensure that all concerns 
are addressed, and all legislative 
requirements are met. 


Measures are also in place to 
protect the native flora and fauna 
at the site now and into the future, 
including one designed to assist 
with bushfire management and to 
protect native fauna while retaining 
existing trees. A long-term plan is 
also in place to gradually remove 
weeds such as lantana from the 
cliff face and to establish increased 
numbers of local plants. 

The AIPM is expected to re-occupy 
the site at the end of 2010. In the 
meantime, AIPM courses are being 
run at the nearby former Artillery 
School so there is a minimum 
of disruption to classes. Tom 
Rogers is Executive Director of the 
AIPM and, like his colleagues, is 
looking forward to the benefits the 
redevelopment will bring. 

"The AIPM provides a unique 
and multi-jurisdictional leadership 
development service for 
Australasian policing," 

Mr Rogers said. 


"We also have strong international 
links and responsibilities, which 
also enhances our prime, domestic 
focus. All of these functions will 
be significantly enhanced by the 
redevelopment of our site, and 
we are genuinely excited by this 
important project. 

"The AIPM has been located at its 
historic position on North Head 
for more than 50 years, and the 
current redevelopment presents 
a once in a generation chance 
to modernise our facilities in an 
ecologically sustainable way. 

"We are proud of the way in which 
we have been able to deliver our 
services while retaining a focus 
on being excellent stewards and 
custodians of the local natural 
environment. We believe that the 
project will enable us to ensure 
sustainable use of the site well 
into the future." 







01 : Executive Director of the AIPM, Tom Rogers 02 : The AIPM 03 : Aerial photo of the Commonwealth Police 
Training Depot circa 1 960 shows the main heritage-listed pavilion buildings. 
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Finishing on a high note 


National Manager Forensic and Data Centres James Robertson is retiring from the AFP after 
20 years service to pursue his academic career. But before he goes. Dr Robertson has some 
important business to attend to. 


Dr Robertson has been 
appointed to implement 
recommendations arising from 
the Federal Audit of Police 
Capabilities. He will oversee the 
Beale Review Implementation 
Board, which is responsible for 
ensuring the AFP's 1 1 portfolio 
areas put the recommendations 
into practice. As the Senior 
Responsible Officer Dr 
Robertson will chair the board 
meetings and report directly 
to Deputy Commissioner 
Close Operations Support 
Michael Phelan. 

"Implementing the Beale 
Review recommendations is 
important to the AFP and 
to Government" 

Dr Robertson said. 

"Our success will be measured 
by results, definitive action 
plans and comprehensive 
project documents." 

The Board will work with the 
relevant AFP portfolios to ensure 
that information is properly 
assessed and documented, and 
that full consideration is given 
to the impact that implementing 
the recommendations will have 
on AFP operations. 

"The Beale Review has provided 
a great opportunity for the AFP," 
Dr Robertson said. 


"It's the blueprint for the AFP's 
future. We want to get it right, 
so our job is to make sure we 
have good business processes 
in place to implement the 
recommendations in a 
timely manner." 

Most people would take a well- 
deserved break after completing 
such an important task, 
particularly when it was done 
at the end of a 20 year career. 
But Dr Robertson intends to 
pursue his first love, and return 
to the academic field. When he 
leaves the AFP, he will take up 
a position as Professorial Fellow 
at the University of Canberra, 


where he will also take on the 
role of Director of the 
National Centre for Forensic 
Studies (NCFS). 

Dr Robertson says because 
the AFP has a Memorandum 
of Understanding with NCFS, 
he will continue to have an 
ongoing relationship with 
his former colleagues. He is 
also pleased that in providing 
training opportunities, resources 
and facilities, the NCFS will be 
contributing to the professional 
development of forensic 
science officers in the AFP. It is 
a reciprocal relationship, as the 
AFP has donated equipment 
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01 : Dr James Robertson 02 : Beale Review Implementation Board members at the inaugural meeting. 


to the university's forensic 
laboratories, which are also 
part of the AFP's business 
continuity plan. 

Dr Robertson is the longest 
serving Senior Executive 
Service (SES) officer in the 
AFP, and has served four 
Commissioners - Peter McAulay, 
Mick Palmer, Mick Keelty and 
Tony Negus. 

Dr Robertson says from his 
early days in the AFP he learned 
to be on his mettle during 
executive meetings and social 
events. Fie recalls that Peter 
McAulay would challenge his 
managers to stand up before 
dinner and give a 10 minute 


talk on the topic of their choice, 
but without any prior warning or 
time to prepare. 

"I followed the principle of 'be 
short and be seated', and I think 
it was a successful strategy," Dr 
Robertson said. 

Dr Robertson has been 
instrumental in developing 
formal qualification pathways 
for budding forensic scientists 
through collaboration with 
universities around Australia. 

This has helped to ensure that 
Australia is producing high- 
quality graduates, while also 
encouraging new areas of 
research and development in 
the forensic sciences. 


He has also championed the 
acquisition of state-of-the-art 
technology, saying the best 
equipment is necessary to 
achieve the best results. He 
says it is also important for 
scientists to have the right 
tools for their job. 

"My greatest achievement in the 
AFP is the people I'm leaving 
behind," Dr Robertson said. 

"If you have the right people 
with the right qualifications and 
attitudes in the job, then the 
organisation is in safe hands. 
That's my biggest legacy." 
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A new era for airport policing 


Policing at Australia's airports has never been more important to national security, with 
the threat of terrorist activity and the vast number of people using air travel creating new 
challenges for law enforcement. 


In December 2009, the 
Government announced its 
intention to move forward 
significant reforms to policing 
arrangements at Australia's 1 1 
major airports. The changes 
were based on recommendations 
made by Roger Beale in his 
New Realities: National policing 
in the 2 1st Century, Report of the 
Federal Audit of Police Capabilities 
(the Beale Review), and in 
line with his other findings 
relating to the organisation's 
funding arrangements. 

Of the review's eight 
recommendations relating to 
the AFP's Aviation function, the 
need for changes to the current 
Unified Policing Model (UPM) 
was a key finding. In response, the 
Australian Government announced 
the UPM would be replaced by 
an 'All-In' model. This will allow 
the Commonwealth to assume 
responsibility for airport security 
and policing services by staffing a 
nationally integrated system. 

Over the next three to five years, 
roles performed by State and 
Territory police and AFP Protective 
Service Officers in the UPM will 
transition to a workforce of sworn 
AFP police officers. Following 
transition, Australia's major airports 
will be policed solely by sworn 
AFP police officers. The existing 
Counter-Terrorist First Response 
function will also be integrated into 
the new model of aviation security 
and policing. 

Cooperative State and 
Commonwealth arrangements 
in place for the Joint Airport 
Investigation Teams and Joint 


Airport Intelligence Groups will 
remain and the transition to the 
'All-In' model will not have an 
impact on the current operation or 
status of the Air Security Officer 
Program. These changes are 
consistent with the review's finding 
that an 'All-In' model would improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the AFP's airport policing and 
security services. 

In response to the Australian 
Government's decision, the AFP's 
Aviation portfolio established 
Project Macer to develop and 
manage the implementation plan 
which will give effect to the future 
model of airport policing. 

The Project Macer team will develop 
a range of transition options for 
consideration by stakeholders 


and an implementation plan to be 
considered for endorsement by 
Minister for Home Affairs Brendan 
O'Connor. During this process 
stakeholders and all affected AFP 
appointees will be extensively 
consulted. The project team will 
also travel to regional areas to hold 
forums with staff to seek their input 
into the transition strategies. 

Options for immediate and long¬ 
term legislative changes will be 
developed which will enable the 
'All-In' model to provide sworn AFP 
police officers with appropriate 
powers in the relevant State and 
Territory jurisdictions. 

Manager Aviation Infrastructure 
Deborah Todd said the 'All-In' 
model would help to create a more 
flexible and responsive workforce. 
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"The changes to airport policing 
will bring new career and learning 
opportunities for AFP members," 

Ms Todd said. 

A project Board which has both 
internal and external stakeholder 
representation will provide direction 
to the project. With representation 
from the Commonwealth Attorney- 
General's Department and the 
Department of Finance and 
Deregulation, the Board will ensure 
that it considers broader whole-of- 
government approaches to 
national security. 

The planning stage is scheduled 
to be complete by the end of 
March and the transition process 


is expected to begin in July 2010. 
Implementation dates will be 
subject to a number of Government 
decisions and approval by the 
project Board, the AFP Executive 
and Minister for Home Affairs 
Brendan O'Connor. 

The changes in airport policing 
will bring opportunities for 
AFP Protective Service Officers 
to consider becoming sworn 
members. The changes will also 
allow sworn police officers to 
consider a move into the aviation 
sector if they choose to do so. 

Over the next three to five years 
regular reports will be made to 


Government on the progress 
of implementation activities at 
Australia's major airports. The 
Government will also conduct a 
review in two years. Although still 
in the initiation phase, the Project 
Macer team is looking forward to 
the challenges ahead. 

"It's a real opportunity for the 
AFP to increase the efficiency of 
policing at Australia's airports," Ms 
Todd said. 

Further information can be found 
on the AFP website: 
http://www.afp.gov.au/national/ 
airport_security.html 


01 : Project Macer team members Kay Sharp, Priscilla Hickie 
and Superintendent Darren Booy. 
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Investigations will be better 
informed 


The AFP is at the forefront of introducing new information-sharing networks to strengthen 
the whole-of-government approach to national security. 


Painstaking investigation and 
analysis in Australia and overseas 
have many times been key to 
thwarting plans drawn up by 
terrorists aiming to cause maximum 
destruction. Those few plans which 
are implemented, such as the 
bombings in Bali and the attacks 
on New York and Washington in 
2001, are a cruel reminder that the 
ability to piece together seemingly 
irrelevant scraps of information 
has never been more crucial. Yet 
ensuring that those who need to 
know can find relevant information 
still poses significant difficulties 
despite the ability of modern 
computer systems to store and sort 
masses of data. 

In its inaugural National Security 
Statement the Australian 
government broadened the 
national security sector to include 
areas such as law enforcement 
and border protection in addition 
to the more traditional intelligence 
community. This widening of the 
national security community, as 
well as the changing national 
security environment and the 
AFP's expanded national and 
international role in fighting crime, 
has made the efficient and secure 
transfer of classified information 
more important than ever. 

The AFP is developing additional 
ways of enabling investigators 
and others who need classified 
information to readily access it at 
the time that it can most benefit 
their inquiries. The Intelligence 
Strategic Program (ISP) has been 
established to deliver the AFP's 


Secret and Top Secret information 
storage and retrieval networks. 
Manager ISP Eamonn Rooney 
said the program would enable 
AFP members to share classified 
information more easily and 
quickly in purpose-built 
secure environments. 

"The ISP will increase the AFP's 
connectivity both within the 
organisation and with other 
agencies involved in national 
security," Mr Rooney said. 

"Many more investigators will 
have the capability to access and 
to exchange information that is 
classified Secret or Top Secret. 
People will now have more access 
to classified information and will be 
able to collaborate as they need to 
during investigations." 

In Australia, as in many nations, 
the risk that classified information 
could fall into enemy hands 
has led to the development 
of systems to protect it that 
depend on document tracking 
systems, access in controlled 
environments and hand-carrying 
of information from one office to 
another. While these systems have 
been superseded as information 
technology has improved, many 
remain labour-intensive and 
time-consuming. Some systems 
still depend on people knowing 
specific information exists so 
access can be requested which 
may, at times, hinder collaboration 
among investigators and analysts 
who are unable to search classified 
databases held elsewhere. 


Once the ISP is fully implemented, 
investigators will be able to use 
a secure gateway on desktop 
computers to communicate with 
each other and with other agencies 
involved in national security. 

The AFP's new headquarters in 
the Edmund Barton Building in 
Canberra will provide desktop 
access for investigators and staff to 
seek and receive certain classified 
or sensitive information. 

"In this regard, ISP is delivering the 
foundation on which even more 
sophisticated capabilities are 
likely to be built in the future," 

Mr Rooney said. 

"The ISP will increase operational 
efficiency and effectiveness. People 
will have the information they need 
when they need it. 

"The broadening of our concept of 
national security has introduced 
a cultural shift to emphasise 
exchange of information, but this 
must occur in an environment 
which ensures the information 
remains protected. Therefore, we 
are developing systems to increase 
information exchange without 
diminishing information security. 
Under the new system, information 
will be more secure as it can 
be exchanged without the risks 
attached to carrying: it never leaves 
the secure environment." 

The ISP will enable instant secure 
communication via the common 
secure network among investigators 
and also provide a means by which 
sensitive and classified information 
can be shared. It will also deliver 
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01 : Rachel Noble 


secure voice communication, 
enabling investigators to telephone 
colleagues and share information. 

Secure vaults where classified 
information and sensitive can be 
accessed are being constructed 
in AFP regional offices to ensure 
that investigators have access 
within close proximity, rather than 
interstate, as is the case at the 
moment for some investigators. 

"It's the first step in increasing 
information sharing and 
collaboration among investigators 
and other staff members, leading to 
better informed investigations," 

Mr Rooney said. 



"This is the beginning of a long-term 
enhancement in the way we handle 
classified and sensitive information. 

"We expect new information 
management software and tools 
to be created and delivered over 
coming years through the national 
security community." 


01 


Road mapped to 
sharing 



Improving our ability to share information is an important step 
towards strengthening Australia's national security, according to 
National Security Chief Information Officer, Rachel Noble. 

Ms Noble says the AFP's Intelligence Strategic Program shows 
the organisation has embraced the key principles on information 
sharing agreed by the many stakeholders now involved in securing 
the nation. 

This is consistent with the Prime Minister's inaugural National 
Security Statement delivered in December 2008 which 
highlighted that the increasingly complex and interconnected 






security environment demanded a more integrated national security community across a broader 
range of organisations. 

At the same time, the government established the new positions of National Security Adviser and 
National Security Chief Information Officer (NSCIO). Duncan Lewis AO was appointed as the first 
National Security Adviser in December 2008 and Ms Noble was appointed as NSCIO in April 2009. 

She says that to get the best national security outcomes, the information environment must deliver 
the right information to the right people at the right time so they can make the best possible decisions 
and formulate the best possible policy response in times of crisis. Easier access to information and the 
input of a broader range of intelligence should also make analysis more efficient and timely, ultimately 
improving both policy development and national security outcomes. 

The path to achieving these goals has been laid out in the National Security Roadmap and the 
implementation of this plan will transform the national security information environment by 2020. 

One of the roadmap's key goals is to establish more effective interagency connectivity by making 
better use of existing capabilities such as network gateways which enable multiple networks from 
various agencies to talk to each other securely. 

The national security community has also agreed to strong principles of governance in meeting 
roadmap objectives. These principles articulate the cultural and behavioral changes required in order 
to develop a more integrated national security. This includes, among others, an agreement not to build 
new networks when an existing capability already exists. 

"That's where the AFP has made what I think is a very courageous decision to become early adopters 
of these principles," Ms Noble said. 

"The AFP has moved their information environment in a way that others are still contemplating. The 
sort of things that the AFP have done which are extraordinary are that they have made a decision not 
to build their own network, even though they may have had the funding to do so, but to leverage off 
their national security partners to get a network faster and cheaper and, potentially, immediately 
allow information-sharing that they might have had to work a lot harder to achieve had they built 
their own network. 

"Certainly, the AFP has been a leader, in my view, positioning itself in terms of the National 
Security Roadmap." 

Ms Noble said no large injections of funding should be required in the short term as the roadmap's 
emphasis is on enabling wider access to existing information through opening gateways and changing 
policy, governance and business practices to promote secure exchange of classified information. 

"Our dream is to have an environment where, for example in the AFP, your people can sit at one 
computer screen, they can see multiple security domains on the one piece of glass, where you could 
look across your Protected, your Secret and maybe your Top Secret environment, and be able to 
seamlessly email, share data, collaborate as analysts with any other member of Australia's national 
security community and with your State and Territory partners and, potentially, with your allied 
partners," Ms Noble said. 


"That's the dream." 
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01 : Opium poppies 


For the first time an expanded capability to capture, analyse and disseminate information 
about illicit drugs will be available to all Australian policing jurisdictions. 


The AFP's Australian Illicit Drug 
Data Centre (AIDDC) was opened 
on 1 8 February by the Minister for 
Home Affairs, Brendan O'Connor. 

Together with the Australian Bomb 
Data Centre and the Australian 
Chemical, Biological, Radiological 
and Nuclear Data Centre, the 
AIDDC plays an essential role in 
analysing information and advising 
law enforcement agencies and 
government authorities on the 
threats posed by materials that can 
injure or harm Australians. 

Mr O'Connor said the Centre's 
opening marked a significant 
step forward in the fight against 
illicit drugs. 

"In opening the Australian Illicit 
Drug Data Centre we are helping 
to close a gap in the intelligence 
picture," he said. 

For the first time, all Australian 
police forces are able to access 
data providing information about 
where a drug has come from, and 
where it was manufactured. This 
process is known as drug profiling, 
and forensic scientists use it to 
identify a drug's chemical signature. 
This provides valuable intelligence 
information to police about drug 
smuggling routes and the way 
illicit drugs are distributed 
within Australia. 

Previously, this information has only 
been available on drugs seized at 
the Australian border. Through new 
agreements with the AIDDC, all 
state and territory jurisdictions will 
now participate in this program and 
provide samples from drug seizures 
made on the streets. 


"We are able to combine the 
resources we need with an 
enhanced level of cooperation 
between agencies to combat 
criminal operations seeking to 
exploit vulnerable members of our 
community," Mr O'Connor said. 

The AIDDC has a secondary role, 
which is to work with health 
and education professionals in 
reducing demand for illicit drugs 
and minimising the harm such 
substances cause. This is in line 
with the objectives of the Australian 
Drug Strategy. It may also be a first 
for an Australian law enforcement 
intelligence unit, as traditionally 
policing agencies have had a 
very limited role in this area of 
activity, tending to focus on supply 
reduction measures. 

The AIDDC will also work 
with government agencies in 
assessing the risk posed by the 
diversion of precursor chemicals 
into manufacturing illicit drugs. 

This is because many of the 
chemicals used during illegal drug 
manufacture also have a range 
of legitimate uses across science 
and industry, and banning them 
outright would cause significant 
disruption to genuine businesses. 
However it is also unreasonable 
to allow unfettered access to 
such chemicals, as this creates 
opportunities for organised criminal 
networks to manufacture illicit 
drugs, including amphetamine-type 
substances (ATS). 

Assessing the risk of precursor 
substances involves the provision 
of dedicated expert resources 
including specialist knowledge 


of forensic drug chemistry, risk 
assessment methodologies, related 
chemical industries and strategic 
law enforcement intelligence. 
Developing expertise in these areas 
requires significant investment and 
resourcing over a period of time, 
and the AIDDC has been able 
to draw on a wealth of existing 
capabilities and knowledge. 

The first steps were taken in 
the 1 980s, when the AFP and 
Australian Government Analytical 
Laboratory (AGAL) began to 
undertake forensic examination, 
sampling and presumptive testing 
on substances seized at Australia's 
borders. In 1 997 the Federal 
Government established the 
National Heroin Signature Program 
as part of its strategy to reduce the 
amount of heroin being smuggled 
into Australia. The program 
physically and chemically profiled 
seizures of heroin and their packing 
materials to generate strategic and 
tactical forensic drug intelligence. 
The AFP's Joint Drug Intelligence 
Team collated and disseminated 
this information to the rest of 
the organisation and other 
relevant agencies. 

By 2002 the changing nature 
of illicit drug use within Australia 
resulted in the program's 
expansion to include the analysis 
of cocaine and amphetamine- 
type substances such as MDMA 
(ecstasy) and methylamphetamine 
(most commonly known as ICE). 

In line with its expanded area of 
responsibility, the program changed 
its name to the Australian Illicit 
Drug Intelligence Program (AIDIP). 





At around the same time the 
AGAL merged with the National 
Measurement Laboratory to form 
the National Measurement Institute 
(NMI). This agency now provides 
law enforcement agencies with a 
sophisticated chemical analysis 
capability that supports strategic 
and tactical intelligence in an effort 
to restrict drug trafficking across 
Australian borders and obtain 
successful prosecutions of drug 
traffickers. Over the past five years 
the chemical program at NMI has 
expanded and matured significantly 
and its methods have been 
developed in consultation 
with best practice standards 
throughout the world. 

In 2008 a report from the National 
Institute of Forensic Science 
identified a gap in the national 
intelligence picture on illicit drugs. 
Drugs seized at the borders were 
being analysed, but there was very 
limited information on those seized 
on the streets. 

The AIDDC was formed to bring all 
the relevant groups and agencies 
together to provide a holistic picture 
of illicit drugs within Australia, 
and to close the intelligence 
gap between national and state 
jurisdictions. It is hoped this 
revitalised approach towards illicit 
drugs within Australia will be used 
by law enforcement at all levels 
improve their effectiveness against 
illicit drug traffickers and producers. 

The AIDDC will also work closely 
with Australia's international 
partners as part of the effort to 


combat the global network of illicit 
drug manufacture. A key partner 
in this effort is the United States 
Drug Enforcement Administration 
(USDEA), which has worked closely 
with NMI in the development of 
new research methods. 

These include the creation 
of compatible forensic drug 
intelligence capabilities in relation 
to the analysis of heroin and 
cocaine. For MDMA the NMI turned 
to European agencies, because 
of the drug's prevalence within 
that region. Through international 
collaboration and its own research, 
the institute has developed a robust 
capacity to generate a wide 


range of information for law 
enforcement agencies. 

The NMI is also responsible for 
developing reference standards 
for previously unseen substances. 
This provides the AFP and other 
law enforcement agencies with 
significant scientific support in 
prosecuting criminal syndicates 
engaged in the production 
of emerging drugs, including 
amphetamine-type substances with 
slightly altered chemical structures. 

It will work closely with the AIDDC 
to continue this work, and develop 
new methodologies as the 
need arises. 











01 : An AFP scientist uses a Fourier Transform Infrared Spectrometer to identify the chemicals present in an illicit drug sample. 
02 : An AFP forensic scientist examines a drug seizure 03 : Commissioner Negus and Mr O'Connor shake hands after the 
unveiling of the plaque at the opening ceremony 


It's a development welcomed by 
the AFP's former National Manager 
Forensic and Data Centres, Dr 
James Robertson. Throughout his 
20-year career with the AFP he 
worked tirelessly towards 
the formation of a body such as 
the AIDDC. 

"When I first started with the AFP, I 
was tasked with managing the drug 
analysis laboratory, and working 
with AGALto build an intelligence 
database on drugs, particularly on 
marijuana," Dr Robertson said. 

"The critical picture for police is 
developed from the analysis of 
drugs seized at the border and also 
at street level. 


"So the opening of the AIDDC adds 
another perspective to the complete 
intelligence picture on dangerous 
substances, complementing the 
work done by its sister agencies 
the Australian Chemical, Biological, 
Radiological and Nuclear Data 
Centre, and the Australian Bomb 
Data Centre." 

In December 2009 the Minister for 
Home Affairs announced more than 
seven million dollars of funding 
from the proceeds of crime would 
be provided to the AFP over four 
years to operate the AIDDC. This 
means that money seized from 
criminal enterprises is being used 
to combat the very operations it 
came from. 


The AFP has welcomed the 
formation of a new data centre 
to combat illicit drug use in 
Australia. The work being done 
by the AIDDC presents Australian 
law enforcement agencies and 
other interested stakeholders with 
new opportunities to build a more 
comprehensive intelligence picture 
of Australia's illicit drug scene. Over 
time, this will play an integral role 
in combating criminal syndicates 
which seek to gain from preying 
on vulnerable members of 
our community. 
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Launch promotes internet safety 
for children 


Keeping children safe while they're using the internet and mobile technologies can be 
fraught with difficulty, but the AFP is helping by providing parents, carers and teachers 
with the knowledge and skills they need to make a difference. 


The national rollout of the 
ThinkUKnow program was 
officially launched on 1 9 
February at Ithaca Creek State 
School in Barden, Queensland 
after the delivery of a successful 
pilot program in Victoria, the 
ACT and NSW in 2009. 

ThinkUKnow is a partnership 
between the AFP and Microsoft 
Australia, which aims to raise 
awareness among parents, 
carers and teachers about 
how young people are using 
new technologies, and how to 
ensure they use them safely. The 
national program is also being 
sponsored by ninemsn, further 
strengthening the alliance 
between law enforcement 
and industry. 


Around 500 people attended 
the national launch, including 
AFP Commissioner Tony Negus, 
National Manager High Tech 
Crime Operations Neil Gaughan, 
Microsoft's Chief Security 
Advisor Stuart Strathdee, 

State and Federal Members 
of Parliament, representatives 
from Queensland's Department 
of Education and Training, 
students, teachers and parents. 

As part of the national rollout, 
trained volunteers from the 
AFP, Microsoft and ninemsn 
will conduct ThinkUKnow 
seminars in capital cities around 
Australia, and also in Cairns 
and Alice Springs. And while 


the ThinkUKnow team will 
endeavour to visit schools in 
more remote areas, it is also 
urging schools and parents to 
visit the website, where they 
can find online seminars and 
other information about the 
program. This ensures that 
people from non-metropolitan 
areas have access to the same 
resources as those who attend 
a ThinkUKnow presentation. 

The aim of the cyber safety 
initiative is to increase 
awareness and understanding 
of the online safety and security 
risks faced by primary and 
secondary children and how 
to minimise these risks. This 















01 : Attendees at the ThinkUKnow launch. 02 : National Manager High Tech Crime Operations Neil Gaughan speaks 
to the media at the launch, accompanied by Stuart Strathdee. 


will be achieved by educating 
their parents, teachers and 
carers through interactive 
presentations. 

This enables parents, teachers 
and carers to educate the young 
people in their lives about the 
risks they may encounter online 
and where they can seek help, 
and supports the key themes of 
ThinkUKnow, which are 'have 
fun', 'stay in control' and 'report' 

Minister for Home Affairs, 
Brendan O'Connor officially 
launched the national rollout of 
the program and said that while 
the internet is a very important 
educational tool and a great 
source of entertainment, it also 
has potential risks and is not a 
benign playground. 

"For that reason we have to be 
ever-vigilant," he said. 

"That is why the Federal 
Government is behind this 
initiative. The ThinkUKnow 
initiative complements the 
recent legislation that we have 
introduced into the House 
of Representatives to protect 
children from predators and, 
in particular, to protect them 
from predators who use the 
internet for improper and 
illegal purposes." 

"I would like to thank the 
Australian Federal Police, 
Microsoft Australia and ninemsn 


who, of course, through 
their combined good work, 
will ensure that we get this 
message out." 

ThinkUKnow began in 
the United Kingdom. Its 
success there led to Australia 
implementing the initiative as 
a pilot program, which was 
then evaluated to ascertain the 
program's overall effectiveness. 
The result was positive, with 
96 per cent of adults who 
completed the program 
reporting that they knew more 
about the potential risks of 
the internet than before they 
commenced the program. 

AFP Commissioner Tony Negus 
says this is a significant result, 
and praised the efforts being 


made by law enforcement, 
industry and in homes around 
Australia to protect children 
from predatory activity on 
the internet. He said these 
partnerships are essential in 
order to adequately address 
online safety and security 
issues affecting young people, 
particularly in relation to 
technology-enabled crime. 

ThinkUKnow is an important 
part of a suite of initiatives 
in the whole-of-government 
approach to protecting children 
from online offenders. The 
Australian Government is in the 
process of changing the laws 
and increasing the penalties for 
those who engage in predatory 
behaviour on the internet. 
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International efforts put a dent in 
the illicit drug trade 


Combating the scourge of illicit drugs can sometimes mean getting out of your comfort zone 
and into the jungle, as members of the AFP recently discovered. 


The value of international policing 
partnerships in combating serious 
and organised crime has again 
been highlighted after Australian 
authorities helped the Cambodian 
National Authority on Combating 
Drugs (NACD) to destroy 1 5 tonnes 
of safrole, a volatile substance used 
to produce the illicit drug MDMA, 
which is also known as ecstasy'. 

Safrole is a colourless or slightly 
yellow liquid that comes from 
certain types of sassafras tree. 

The trees are rare in Cambodia, 
growing only in the jungles of the 
Cardamom Mountains. The entire 
tree is cut down and the timber 
used to fire clandestine furnaces 
which distill safrole-rich oil from 
the roots. 

After seizing large quantities of 
this illicit substance, Cambodian 
authorities approached the 
Australian Federal Police for 
assistance. A specialist group led 
by the AFP destroyed the oil using 
portable incinerator technology. 

A multilateral delegation was also 
invited to Cambodia to witness 
the destruction. 

In addition to members of the AFP's 
Specialist Response Amphetamine 
Type Stimulants Team (SRATS) and 
AFP Forensic and Data Centres, 
the delegation included personnel 
from the United Nations Office 
on Drugs and Crime, the NSW 
Fire Brigade Hazardous Materials 
Unit the Department of the 
Environment Water, Heritage and 


the Arts, and the NSW Department 
of Environment Climate Change 
and Water. 

The Cambodian Government also 
invited members of the Indonesian 
National Police and Myanmar 
Police Force as observers. 

Commissioner Tony Negus said the 
exercise demonstrated the AFP's 
commitment to fighting serious and 
organised crime, and emphasised 
the AFP's determination to work 
with its domestic and international 
partners to combat drug trafficking 
at its source. He said the AFP 
is focused on taking a holistic 
approach to this crime type, both 
in Australia and the south-east 
Asian region. 

"Organised crime continues 
to evolve as law enforcement 
agencies become more adept at 
infiltrating their operations, and 
the AFP works closely with its 
partners to ensure our continued 
success against these criminals," 
Commissioner Negus said. 

The Minister for Home Affairs, 
Brendan O'Connor supported the 
operation, and said the Australian 
Government is working closely 
with other nations in the region 
and around the world to fight illegal 
drug activity. 


"The destruction of 1 5 tonnes of 
safrole oil in Cambodia this week 
by the Australian Federal Police 
and local authorities is an excellent 
example of such cooperation, 
putting a major dent in the drug 
trade," Mr O'Connor said. 

"The safrole oil, when turned into 
ecstasy, would have had a street 
value of approximately A$6 billion. 

"The outcome of the burn is a 
positive result, not only in the fight 
against illicit drug activity, but also 
in showing the success of positive 
collaborative relationships between 
the AFP's International Network 
and its partners." 







01 : A safrole still in the Cambodian jungle. Photo courtesy Tim Wood. 02 : AFP member donning safety equipment before the burn. 
03 : Burning the safrole oil. 04 : AFP members start the burn. 
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New technology to help find 
missing persons 


When somebody is missing for a long time it's hard to imagine what they might look like 
today, but the AFP has found a way to assist in the location and resolution of long-term 
missing persons cases. 


The AFP's National Missing 
Persons Coordination Centre 
(NMPCC) is using forensic 
imaging techniques to create 
photographs which depict how 
long-term missing persons 
might look today. It is hoped 
that these photographs will 
provide new opportunities to 
identify those who have been 
missing for several years. 

Around 35,000 people are 
reported missing each year in 
Australia. While 95 per cent 
of people are found within 
a short period of time, there 
are approximately 1,600 
Australians who have been 
missing for more than a year. 

In 2009, the NMPCC organised 
and funded a global partner 
agency, the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children 
(NCMEC) in the United States, 
to provide training in forensic 
imaging techniques to the 
NMPCC, other members of 
the Australian Federal Police, 
and State and Territory 
policing agencies. 

The need for such capability 
was identified through the 
Police Consultative Group on 
Missing Persons which the 
NMPCC convenes. The group 
is comprised of representatives 


of all State and Territory police 
missing persons units or 
equivalent. 

The first age-progressed poster 
featuring multiple profiles 
was launched at Sydney 
Airport in March 2010 by 
Minister for Home Affairs 
Brendan O'Connor. 

The poster features profiles of 
six long-term missing persons 
from five Australian jurisdictions. 
It shows their original 
photographs and a forensically 
altered image depicting what 
the missing person might look 
like today. 

"This is the first time a poster 
featuring age-enhancement has 
been produced in Australia for 
this purpose," Mr O'Connor said. 

"The images aim to spark 
recognition by providing 
realistic images of what the 
missing people may look like 
today. Uncertainty about the 
whereabouts and safety of a 
loved one can be a traumatic 
experience that can last for 
weeks, months and, sadly, in the 
case of these families, years." 

Two billboards in Terminal 
3 of Sydney Airport (Qantas 
Gates 1 -3) will display the six 
age-progressed images of the 
missing persons. Terminal 3 is 


the busiest terminal in Australia 
with approximately 800,000 
passenger movements a month. 

"The current national missing 
persons posters generate a 
number of sighting reports 
and it is envisaged that these 
new age-progression images 
will help in the search for these 
long-term missing persons in 
the same way," 

Mr O'Connor said. 

Acting Deputy Commissioner 
Operations Mandy Newton 
hosted the launch and said that 
the US had been successful 
in using age-enhancing 
technology to find missing 
persons, and there were hopes 
this campaign would produce 
similar results in Australia. 

Thirty years ago, 1 6 year old 
Ronya Livoni disappeared 
from Darwin. Her mother, Elsa 
Pantarotto, has often wondered 
what she would have been 
like as an adult, but said she 
was stunned by the photo 
representing her daughter at 
46, because the image is so like 
her own at that age. 

Ms Pantarotto said it was hard 
to see the photo, but it was 
harder to live with the fact 
that she does not know what 
happened to her daughter. 




"Most of all I miss Ronya's 
presence and her love," Ms 
Pantarotto said. 

Norm Stanton is the father of 
Ian Stanton, who has been 
missing from Bundanoon 
in NSW since 2003. At the 
launch, he spoke about the 
way his son's disappearance 
affected the family. 

"The impact of having a loved 
one go missing has in a positive 
sense brought our family closer 
together," he said. 

"We all share a common bond, 
that is, we are all missing Ian. 
We value each other more, and 
our time together." 

While the age-progression 
images are designed to help 
find the missing persons, there 
is also some sadness when 


family members realise just 
how much they have missed 
over the years. 

Karen Skinner went missing 
from Western Australia in 
1 995. Her mother Valerie said 
that she wants to know her 
daughter is well. 

"You are always a mum, and it is 
a horrible feeling not knowing," 
Ms Skinner said. 

"Having the age progression 
done on Karen has made me 
realise that I actually don't know 
what my daughter looks like." 

Mr Stanton said his family all 
thought Ian looked wonderful 
and handsome as a more 
mature young man. 

"In that regard, it was both a joy 
and a sadness seeing the photo 
for the first time," 

Mr Stanton said. 


More than 2,000 hard copies 
of the age-progression poster 
will be provided to State and 
Territory police services for 
distribution to local police 
stations. The poster will also be 
distributed to agencies in the 
missing persons sector and to 
strategic locations for display, 
including universities and other 
tertiary institutions, hospitals, 
libraries and airports in States 
and Territories, and displayed on 
the NMPCC website: 
www.missingpersons.gov.au. 

The new age progression 
posters will be produced twice 
a year and will complement the 
AFP's exisiting missing persons 
posters which feature 1 6 
profiles and are produced every 
six months. 



01 : Acting Deputy Commissioner Operations, Mandy Newton 02 : Minister for Home Affairs Brendan O'Connor. 
03 : A member of the public views the age-progressed poster. 
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AFP 

AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL POLICE 


MISSING 

AGE PROGRESSED 


March 2010 



Amelia Hausia 

Last seen: Canberra, ACT in 1 992 
Age at time of disappearance: 18 years 
Age now: 35 years 


Karen Skinner 

Last seen: Kardinya, WA in 1 995 
Age at time of disappearance: 20 years 
Age now: 35 years 


Lydia Notz 

Last seen: Brisbane, OLD in 1 976 
Age at time of disappearance: 21 years 
Age now: 54 years 



Ian Stanton 

Last seen: Bundanoon, NSW in 2003 
Age at time of disappearance: 23 years 
Age now: 29 years 


Ronya Livoni 

Last seen: Darwin, NT in 1980 
Age at time of disappearance: 16 years 
Age now: 46 years 


r 



Ursula Barwick 

Last seen: Long Jetty, NSW in 1987 
Age at time of disappearance: 1 7 years 
Age now: 39 years 



If you have information regarding the whereabouts of 
a missing person, please contact the National Missing 
Persons Coordination Centre. Images of long-term missing 
persons have been modified to represent the effect of 
aging on their appearance. 


1800 000 634 

missingpersons.gov.au 
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